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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aristoteles und seine Weltanschauung. Von Franz Brentano. Leipzig, 

Quelle und Meyer, 191 1. — pp. viii, 153. 

Dr. Brentano, a veteran in the ranks of modern students of Aristotle, here 
presents in brief his interpretation of the Stagirite as a theologian; for it is in 
this sense that we are to understand the word "Weltanschauung." Let no 
one purchase the book under the misapprehension that it offers a summary 
statement of the Aristotelian philosophy. From first to last — from ' ' Vorwort ' ' 
to " Schlussbemerkungen " — it is controversial in tone and essence even when 
it purports to be simply expository; for its author is one of those who hold 
that the current interpretation of Aristotle is grossly at fault. Acknowledging 
his own and philosophy's debt to Aristotle as fundamental, despite his imper- 
fections which are confessed and here and there signalized, our author is a 
Thomist rather than an Aristotelian, though he would himself dispute it. Inti- 
mately acquainted with the works of Aristotle, which deal with matters of logic, 
meteorology, natural history, psychology, politics, ethics, and metaphysics, 
he values them only as they may be made to yield the means of inferring and 
reconstructing the theology which was never set forth in extenso. To Dr. 
Brentano Aristotle as a theologian is a pronounced theist, whose system or 
Weltanschauung is most like that of St. Thomas and Leibnitz. 

In the treatment of his theme our author is, as has been said, highly contro- 
versial. Now, to be fair and readily intelligible, controversy should be so 
•conducted as to represent with the most conscientious exactitude and precision 
both the views of modern interpreters, which are controverted, and the original 
texts on which the issue hangs. But in regard to the first of these require- 
ments it must be said that in the volume under review it is altogether ignored ; 
individuals, with two or three exceptions, such as Schwegler and Zeller, are not 
named at all, and even when names are given, there is neither a precise refer- 
ence nor an attempt fully to state either their arguments or their conclusions. 
That there is a vague blanket reference in the "Vorwort" to certain other 
publications of the author is of course no help to the reader of this volume. 
Similarly in regard to the Aristotelian texts. References, where given, are 
generally of the vaguest sort; entire chapters of highly concentrated statement 
contain not a single citation, though the critical reader, abundantly warned by 
the author that his statements are not generally accepted, would often wish to 
know the nature of his authority for the views taken. Naturally, therefore, 
one raises the question, for whom the book was written. Its form and make-up 
suggest the general reading public, or such portion of it as may be assumed 
to have an interest in matters of ancient philosophy; but for such it must 
inevitably be unsatisfactory and misleading. It is only the rare — alas, all too 
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rare! — student of Aristotle, who knows his author well enough to turn un- 
aided, without more ado than indolent human nature will gladly submit to, 
again and again to the disputed text and context ; and yet such a reader it 
seems to be to whom this book is addressed. May his tribe increase! The 
specialist, who is not offended by the controversial tone, may be chastened 
and derive instruction. 

But what shall we say of the merits of the book for the specialist? Here 
the present writer is disposed to favor our author. Time and again Dr. 
Brentano pointedly shows — what is indeed obvious to every student of philos- 
ophy — that many of those who undertake to interpret Aristotle possess few 
qualifications for the task. Of would-be interpreters many are called, but 
few are chosen; for intelligent interpretation presupposes not only (and there 
is much even in this when one speaks of Aristotle !) a clear and sure compre- 
hension of the language of the text, but also, and more especially, the full 
apprehension of the textual and conceptual context. It is easy to overdo what 
Professor Margoliouth calls Aristotle's "esoteric style;" but every careful 
reader of Aristotle knows to his sorrow how often one may be misled because 
the seemingly plain Greek of the text carries also in nearly every important word 
a fringe of connotation peculiar to the technical terminology meant for a school 
fully indoctrinated. Zeller, who appears to be Dr. Brentano's chief antagonist, 
himself an Aristotelian even more than a Hegelian, rarely failed to grasp the 
immediate sense of the text; but to the larger context he was blind quite as 
often in his interpretation of Aristotle as of Plato. Lesser lights only too 
often give the impression of having been written with the help chiefly of 
Bonitz's Index Aristotelicus. 

Dr. Brentano's works, therefore, deserve to be seriously studied and his own 
interpretations carefully tested by those who aspire to understand Aristotle. 
In the present book he has honestly endeavored to set the relatively few utter- 
ances of Aristotle touching the nature and functions of God into the larger 
context of his total thought. In regarding Aristotle as a theist, the present 
writer believes, Dr. Brentano is quite right; for so much may safely be gathered 
from his extant writings, and such too was the logic of the Socratic-Platonic 
movement of thought which he inherited and carried on. What remains a 
matter of doubt is the precise extent to which Aristotle's own thought on the 
subject had been matured. That he had reached certain general conclusions 
is sufficiently obvious; it is also plain and confessed that he did not succeed 
in formulating his views in a comprehensive statement. Are we to attribute 
his failure to do so merely to the untoward vicissitudes of his later years and 
the consequent lack of time to complete his Metaphysics, as Dr. Brentano 
seems to hold; or are we to think that his own thought wanted the desired 
definition? If he embodied formal conclusions on the subject even in his 
lectures, we naturally wonder that even such brief outlines as he may have 
used did not find their way, along with others of like character, into his writ- 
ings, especially the Metaphysics. It is difficult to suppose that want of interest 
on the part of his school should be held accountable for their absence. We are 
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justified, therefore, in viewing with suspicion any attempt, however interesting 
and suggestive, to supply the missing parts and complete the edifice of his 
thought. Just here it is that the present writer feels called upon to dissent 
most emphatically from Dr. Brentano. It is permissible, if one choose, to use 
the statements of Theophrastus in his own name as indicative of the direction 
taken by Aristotle's thought or the thought of his school; but the very fact 
that Theophrastus in the brief extant fragment of his Metaphysics touches on 
the subject along with others in which he departs from the doctrine of his 
master, may be taken as evidence that it was one of the questions in contro- 
versy. Such questions were of course not alone those on which the master had 
not said the last word; but subjects broached, and not finally disposed of, 
would naturally first engage the attention of his followers. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Founders of Modern Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. New York and 

London, D. Appleton & Co., 1912. — pp. vii, 471. 

The title of this interesting book is rather misleading. The reader would 
he led to expect a more or less systematic, if also elementary, account of the 
motives that led to the foundation of modern psychology and also a fairly 
definite statement of the nature of the contributions made by the eminent 
German authors whom Dr. Hall has chosen to regard as the 'founders.' 
As a matter of fact, systematic treatment of any kind has been no part of the 
intention of the author. The list of 'founders' — Zeller, Lotze, Fechner, 
Hartmann, Helmholtz, and Wundt — may seem at once deficient and re- 
dundant, while even a casual examination of the actual treatment given will 
show that, in most cases, Dr. Hall has not even seriously attempted to differ- 
entiate the psychological from the philosophical or general scientific views of 
the authors considered. But the Introduction gives us, at least in part, the 
needed information. The first paragraph reads: "This book is an amplifica- 
tion of six lectures given early in 1912 at Columbia University to an audience 
composed of students and a wider public. They were not addressed to experts 
and were only designed to give those who heard them some general idea of 
the personality, standpoint, and achievements of each of the men described. 
The chapters are therefore for the most part light and untechnical. They can 
make no claim to completeness or originality." So much for the occasion that 
led to the publication of this volume, but what immediately follows is even 
more to the point. "Of the twelve years from 1870 to 1882, the author spent 
nearly six as a student in Germany. The first triennium, ending with the 
year 1873, was devoted to philosophy, and it was at this period that I came 
under the influence of those men characterized in the first four chapters. . . . 
I passed a second triennium in Germany, to which period Wundt and Helm- 
holtz belong. Since then empirical and scientific interests have been so 
dominant, and many of the results of the first stage so neglected or forgotten, 
that the rereading of my own old lecture notes and of works more lately written 



